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the most practically useful. Rut it was long ago recog¬ 
nised in France that this system is only applicable to 
certain scales, and it was definitely laid down by the 
“Commission of 1826” that for scales smaller than 
1/10,000 this system was insufficient. Then -was intro¬ 
duced the expedient of “hachures” following the direc¬ 
tion of greatest slope (i.e. what we call vertical hachures), 
and rules were laid down for the spacing of the strokes 
between the contours. As this is a subject which forms 
matter for constant discussion even now, it is interesting 
to note this first endeavour to deal with the problem 
systematically. No reference is made to horizontal 
hachuring, which we may presume has never been 
adopted by the French, although it is found of the 
greatest practical value in the geographical and military 
cartography of India. 

The artistic effects gained by the assumed incidence 
of light is also dealt with and here it is quite apparent 
that Colonel Laussedat’s artistic perceptions have domi¬ 
nated his judgment. He is all in favour of adopting an 
affectation of oblique light to gain the effect of relief. 
And there is no doubt that the most perfectly artistic 
maps yet produced (the Swiss maps of the Alps) owe 
much of their effect to this expedient. But all theory of 
a true “ diapason ” (Colonel Laussedat’s own expressive 
word) of shade to express slopes must disappear, if 
shadows are to be cast on the sides of mountains for the 
purpose of rendering them picturesque. Strong shade 
represents steep declivity or precipitousness, and if it is 
used for artistic effect only, it must lose its proper carto¬ 
graphic significance. It cannot be made to answer both 
purposes. With Colonel Laussedat’s view of the utility of 
elevations and landscapes to illustrate a map we entirely 
agree, and it is here that the camera lucida and the 
photograph become effective. The former instrument is 
often used by geological surveyors in India with most 
admirable results, and it would be impossible to illustrate 
the accidents of rock formation in connection with 
geological maps by any more satisfactory method. The 
art of photography has not yet been applied to topo¬ 
graphical purposes with similar success, but there may 
be a future awaiting it, with the development of which 
we trust that Colonel Laussedat will have something 
to say. 

Incidentally the nature and use of barometric instru¬ 
ments are discussed in this book. Just at the present 
time, when the value of the aneroid barometer is 
under trial in connection with Colonel Watkins’ new 
invention for throwing the instrument out of gear when 
not actually in use, this part of Colonel Laussedat’s 
treatise is of special value. It indicates certain irregu¬ 
larities in the recording of instruments which he has 
personally tested, which do not appear to be in accord¬ 
ance with those of later observers (Whymper and others) 
in England. It may be apropos to this part of the sub- 
iect to observe that the use of the aneroid for deter¬ 
mining the orography of districts in India and Africa 
has been largely discontinued lately. With a certain 
number of fixed altitudes obtained trigonometrically, it 
has been found far more satisfactory to use a clinometer 
in connection with the plane-table. The alidade (or plane- 
table “ruler”) has not been in any way modified for this 
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purpose (although the introduction of a scale along the 
bevelled edge would be an obvious advantage), but a 
separate instrument carrying a level and a tangent scale 
is used for interpolating altitudes from fixed points by 
direct observation. T. H. H. 


GOLD MINING. 

The Gold-fields of Australasia. By Karl Schmeisser, 
Obergrath, assisted by Bergassessor Dr. Karl Vogel¬ 
sang ; translated by Henry Louis, M.A., A.R.S.M., 
F.G.S., &c., Professor of Mining, Durham College of 
Science. Pp. 254 + xx. With 13 maps and plans in 
a separate volume. (London: Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd, New York : The Macmillan Company, 1898.) 
The Witwatersrand Goldfields Banket and Mining 
Practice. By S. J. Truscott. Pp. xxiii + 495. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd. New York : The Macmillan 
Company, 1898.) 

Transactions of the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
London. Seventh Session, 1897-98. Vol. vi. Edited 
by Arthur C. Claudet, A.R.S.M. Pp. vi + 348. 
(London : Broad Street House, 1898.) 

HE boom in the Witwatersrand gold mines in 1895 
has been attributed, in part at least, to the famous 
Report made by Herr Schmeisser to the Prussian 
Government in 1893. Moreover, it is always refreshing 
to the investing public, weary of the perennial optimism 
of the ordinary mining expert, to come across an un¬ 
prejudiced account of a gold-field written by a man 
whose reputation and experience give his statements 
the prestige of a Government Report. A peculiar 
interest therefore attaches to the appearance of this 
book, seeing that, with the recent enormous increase in 
the production of gold, it might have had a great effect 
on the fortunes of West Australia. It may, however, 
be said at once that Herr Schmeisser does not take any 
definite stand with regard to the land of “ sand and 
sorrow.” Certain districts, indeed, he condemns utterly 
as containing only lodes which pinch out and disappear 
completely at a very moderate depth, so that they may 
be expected to cease producing before long. As to 
other cases, he is still more pessimistic, believing that 
they depend entirely on pockets of rich ore, which are 
worked out almost immediately. Moreover, he fears 
that the generally patchy nature of the lodes will cause 
many disasters to companies now at work with available 
capital so small that development and prospecting are 
checked, and the miners will presently have barren reefs 
only in sight and no money to search for further rich 
deposits. 

But, on the other hand, Herr Schmeisser waxes almost 
enthusiastic over the “composite” veins of Kalgoorlie, 
and over the possibility of new discoveries which the 
great unexplored tracts in the interior offer. The 
composite veins consist of a mixture of quartz veinlets 
and of clayey or talcose ferruginous rock, passing down 
at a depth of about 150 feet into undecomposed rock 
containing sulphides and tellurides of gold and of gold 
and silver. Very rich ore, containing from one to ten 
ounces of gold per ton, is found in many of the lodes in 
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a space about three-quarters of a mile wide and a mile 
and a quarter long, and seems likely to continue or 
increase in richness as depth is gained. Even from so 
small an area there is room for the production of 
millions of ounces, and if, as E. F. Pittman indicates, 
discoveries of similar deposits of tellurides are made 
along a line stretching for fifty miles from S.S.E. to 
N.N.W., the future of West Australia as a gold producer 
is guaranteed for many years to come. 

One of the most interesting discoveries in this district 
was that of a lump of gold weighing 303 ounces in a 
quartz lode at Black Flag, six feet below the surface. 
Almost the only difficulty in accounting for the formation 
of placer gold, by supposing it to be derived from 
auriferous lodes by denudation, has been that large 
masses of gold occurred in gravels which had no 
counterpart in lodes. This difficulty has now been 
removed. 

It might, perhaps, have been better if Herr Schmeisser 
had concentrated his attention on West Australia, and 
left the rest of Australasia alone. After quitting West 
Australia, his time was so limited that he could make 
only flying visits to a few localities, and has made 
scarcely a single original observation about one of them. 
Nevertheless the whole book is eminently readable, all 
the most interesting points in the subject being well 
brought out and dwelt upon. A striking picture of the 
contrast between the dry, hot, sandy plains of Australia 
and the deep ravines, splashing waterfalls and luxuriant 
vegetation of New Zealand is drawn in a few vigorous 
lines. The structure of the continent, too, is tersely 
indicated—a huge tableland, dipping from the sides 
towards the middle, and consisting of tertiary sands and 
Jurassic sandstones and limestones, flanked on the east 
and west by masses of granite and eruptive rocks. 
Finally, mention must be made of the admirable maps 
and plans, some of which are reproduced from the 
Government Reports issued by the various Colonies. 

Another fine volume of a splendid mining series is 
Mr. Truscott’s work on the Witwatersrand gold-fields. 
Some of the ground has been already covered in Messrs. 
Hatch and Chalmers’ “ Gold Mines of the Rand,” but 
Mr. Truscott has done much more than bring that well- 
known book up to date. He has not confined himself to 
a popular account of his fascinating subject, but has 
treated it in a technical manner which makes his book 
of great value to mining engineers and students. There 
is little that is new in the account of the geology of the 
district, though it is perhaps surprising to find the view 
finally accepted that the gold in the banket was deposited 
there by infiltrating solutions, as in the genesis of 
auriferous quartz veins. Certainly no auriferous veins 
are so strikingly regular in value as the Witwatersrand 
conglomerates. 

The greater part of the book, however, deals ex¬ 
haustively w'ith the mining practice as it existed in 1897, 
and this is almost entirely new ground. Not that the 
practice in the Transvaal differs greatly from the best 
work in other parts of the ^world, but there is here a 
picture of the latest and most approved methods of 
mining, modified as they have been by the local con¬ 
ditions of work. The chapters on sampling, on machine 
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drills as compared with hand labour, and on sorting and 
ore dressing are particularly interesting, and much may 
be learnt in other countries from the results set forth ; 
but, indeed, the whole book is well worth careful study. 

The third volume of which the title is given at the 
head of this notice affords further evidence that, though 
the Institution of Mining and Metallurgy is one of 
the youngest of the technical societies, it publishes a 
capital journal, containing many interesting papers. 
There is a dearth of communications on the iron and steel 
industry, on coal-mining, and, indeed, on the industries 
of this country generally. These are all well looked 
after by other societies. The members of the Institution 
devote their attention mainly to gold and silver mining, 
and the extraction of these metals from their ores. Some 
of the papers have already been noticed from time to 
time in Nature. The sixth volume, like its prede¬ 
cessors, is well printed, but would be perhaps improved 
if there W'ere more diagrams to illustrate the papers. 


OLD ENGLISH PLANT LORE AND 
MEDICINE. 

Medical Works of the Fourteenth Century j together with 
a List of Plants recorded in Contemporary Writings , 
with their Identification. By the Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S., &c. Pp. xv + 278. (London : Chapman 
and Hall, Ltd., 1899.) 

INCE the publication of Cockayne’s “ Leechdoms 
and Wortcunning,” &c., and Prof. Earle’s excellent 
little book on the “English Names of Plants,” no work 
of the kind has been published until this volume of Prof. 
Henslow’s; an important contribution which will be 
most welcome to philologists and botanists. The author 
is to be congratulated on the possession of so important 
a MS. as the one marked (A), which gave origin to his 
book. 

Its philological value is well described in the preface 
by Prof. Skeat, who finds in it new and interesting 
features. 

In the beginning of MS. (A) occur a number of recipes 
for the “ steynyng of lynne clo]>,” “ to make red water ” 
and “scarlet water,” &c. One of the most striking of 
these recipes is that (p. 4) “to make soursikele water.” 
This, says the note, is better spelt “ saussicle, salse- 
quium, or heliotrope, rendered in the list as ? Cichorium 
Intybus, ? Tragopogon porrifolius,” both more than 
doubtful, “ or Calendula vulgaris ,” a more likely plant to 
produce the required colour. The recipe says : “ Take 
a tre that is like brasel, but it is more yellower in colour.” 
. . . “ Take it as thou dost brasel and lay that on thy 
cloth and do ye it in all manner as thou doust brasel.” 
It is not clear in what this likeness consisted. It could 
not have been to the plant Caesalpinia sappan , which had 
been in use throughout Europe for centuries before King 
Emmanuel of Portugal gave the name of Brazil to the 
newly-discovered Brazil in the year 1500. It could 
therefore have been only in the colour of the dye that a 
resemblance was found. 

Another recipe was “To make selewe watere,—take 
goud englis woldes,” which is not, what might be sup¬ 
posed, “ woad,” but “ weldes,” Reseda luteola. 
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